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Customs of the Lama Religion, its Temples, and Sacred 
Places. 


[From Klaproth’s “ Travels in the Caucasus.”] 


CCORDING to a Mongol original work entitled “ Spring 

of the Heart,” the earliest traces of the Lama religion 
among the Mongols are met with at the time of Dshingischan. 
After this conqueror had laid a solid foundation for his new 
monarchy, he penetrated in the year, 1209, into the north 
of China, which was then subject to the ‘Tungusian nation 
of the Niu-dschi*, and in 1215, made himself master of their 
capital, Yanginn, the modern Pe-king. Before his armies 
entered Tibet, he sent an embassy to Bogdo sott-nam Dsimmo, 
a Lama high priest, with a letter to this effect: “ I have 
chosen thee as high-priest for myself and my empire; repair then 
to me, and promote the present and future happiness of men. 
Iwill be the supporter and protector ; let us establish a system 
of religion, and unite it with the monarchy, &c.” The high- 
priest accepted the invitation, and the Mongol history literally 

fol. 55. Q terms 


* This dynasty was termed in Chinesc, Gin, that is, the golden ; 
and its sovereigns are the Altunchans of the histarians of western 
Asia, 
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because the monarch, by his public profession, made it the re 
ligion of the staie. How little better Dshingis himself was for 
the adeption of this faith, 1s evident from tis perseverance in 
his wanton attecks on every country and nation within bis 
reach ; and finally, by hrs putting to death Schuddurga, the 
eminently plous and deified king of Tibet. Neither Dshingis, 
nor his son atid successor Vegi. ali had, on account of shacie 
continual wars, much leisure ‘for the propagation of the re. 
ligion of the Lana. be 

Moneko-coan, the son and successor of Toolah, was the 
second who invited Garma, the Lama of Tibet, appointed 
him high priest to his court and bis herdes, and took pains 
to introduce this rehgion among the principal persons in his 
dominions. On the accession of Chabila Zazzanchan, his 
b:others sent from their midst P:ince Dondah, with the fols 
lowing imperious letter, to Sadscha Bandida, the Aennatka- 
Kian (Indien) Lama, who bad justariived from his own coun- 
tryin Tibet: “ Sadscha Bandida, thou must come to me ; urge 
not ihiue age as a plea for the enjoyment of repose. [tis your 
duty to promote the welfare of all creatures, and for this 
reason men of your prafession are xecounted sacred. In case 
thou shouldst not come, | cou'd send nations to thee, and the 
hardships of so many pe ope would grievously afflict thy heart.” 
Sadscha Bandida, seeing that he had no alternative, imme- 
diately repaired to Mangulin, where he was cordially received, 
aud where Goudan, another brother of Chubila-chan, was 
the first who tock at his hands the religious vow. This Lama, 
who was then very old, lwed oniy seven years longer, in 
which interval be founded many temples; and brought 
the religion into a very flourishing state. But he rendereda 
stuull more important service to the Mongol tribes, by invent 
ing a oc w and peculiar character for writing, which bore no 
resembiance to avy other, and which one of his successors 
Zoidselu Osser brought to its present perfection ; and also by 
commencing the trauslauen of the religicus books of India 
and ‘Tibet. 

The Mongols, from this period, made sueh progress ix lites 
ratiure, that thes tol only posse ssed the whole of ther re- 
ligous books in teeiy naive tongue, and even cut them in wood 
and printed them, but, as itis well known, they likewise per 
jormed the service of the temples and the domestic religious 
ceremonies bo ionger in the Tibetian, but in the Mongol lane 
guage. By transuiutting these works from ene generation to 
another, the Mongols who also resided upwards of eighty 
years ago on the frontiers i: the Russian ienitory, retamed the 
use of their mother tongue iu their sel ous worship, “ull the 
Tibetian method of reading and praver wes iutroduced by 
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missionaries from Tibet, and the present clergy universally es- 
tablished; since which time all the Mungols are accastomed to 
have their domestic religious ceremonics performed partiy by 
Lamas and partly by learned Jaymea, as is still done, chiefly in 
the Mongol language, 

The propagation of this new religion therefore occasioned 
the erectiva of numerous temples and other religious places in 
Monogvlia. The history of that country relates that the first 
temples in the empire were built on the river, and in the pro- 
vince of Schrrrai-Gol, that is to say, without and to the north 
of the Chinese wall, and in the like direction from Liaodunn, 
and that convents and schools were founded at the same time. 

They call their temples Dazzang, Kiet, and Summe. ‘They 
are builuof stone and wood. Among the roving tribes they 
are ordinary felt huts, but of superior dimensions, and more 
solid and handsome than those which are used for habitations. 
It is in very few places in Mongolia that you meet with teur- 
ples of stone, and that only in such settlements as have a large 
population and considerab.e maikets. Numbcriess small teu- 
ples are to be found in the great and small heides ; for every 
tribe and district has for each of its divisions a particular tem- 
ple, to which and to no other it belongs, according to the re- 
gulations established among them. 

A licence from a Lama of very high rank is absolutely re- 
quisite for the erection of a new temple. Such a license is 
granted to the people, upon a petition delivered by a formal 
embassy ; and the permission, accompanied with the most 
solemn benedictions, invariably enjoins them to conduct the 
building of the intended tew ple agree ably to all the established 
rules; to make such a use of it as shail be pleasing to God 
consecrate it, and to adhere inviolably to the covenant en- 
tered intoupon that occasion. An honorary name is hkewise 
assigned to the new temple, and it is placed under the partie 
cular patronage of some saint by the grand Lama. 

Even in regard to the situation of the intended temple, there 
are ordinances, which, if possible, aust be exactly observed. 
he tront, for Instance, must command an oper prospe ec. over 
a level country to the south. [tis most desirable to have a 
stream running past the frout of the temple, and for want of 
that a lake or pond ; but where there are springs, they must be 
situated on the west side. An eminence ts preferred for the 
sile of the edifice ; with hills ris ne behind it, but none in 


, to 


> 
front: neither must there be avy ou the right and left, though 
they should not by any means be wanting in the rear, 

When a proper situation b.s been selected for the temple, 
the numerous ecclesiastics reparr thither, attended by a great 
Concourse of people. Llere they oiler up prayers relutig to 
the presence of God, and to ihe vivifying and protecting spi- 
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rits of the earth’ in which the necessity of such a sitwativy ig 


considered, the grant of it forthe purpose of erecting a@ teu | 


ple solicited, and it is thereupon consecrated. I have myself 
seen them not only pray for the grant of the site of the strug 
ture, but likewise of the timber, in the woods to which thé 
procession repaired, and consecrate with the utmost solemnity 
the materials tor building, and in a word collect with the bigh 
est reverence whatever belongs io the temple, in order to rem 
der ita rcal sanctuary. The work is accomplished by publi 
contributions, and not only the meanest bat the highest contri: 
butors make a point of occasionally lending their personal as 
sistance, and of affording the labourers every possible conve. 
nience. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Description of the Gaol at Philadelphia. 


HE prison of Philadelphia is a large stone building, oc- 

cupying a lot of 400 by 200 feet, and is twostories high; 
divided into rooms of various dimensions, suitable to the e& 
tablisnment, with commodious manufactories aud workshops 
for cirpenters, smiths, nailers, stone-masons, tailors,shoemaken, 
aud other trades. There are also attached, extensive gardens 
for culinary purposes, which are worked by the convicts. Ia 
this prisou there are 15 cells for solitary confinement, the di- 
mensions of which are 8 feet by 6, and 10 feet in heighth} in 
each cell is a small window, fixed so high as to be out of the 
reach of the convict, and secured by double gratings of iron, 
The situation of these cells is lofty and healthy, and ib the 
winter they are warmed by stoves in the adjoining passages, 
without the prisoners being able to get ai the fire. In the 
corner of each is a privy, which is cleansed from a large cis- 
tern of water at the top of the building, supplied by a toréed 
pump froin beneath. No communication between these con- 
Victs is possible, the walls being so thick that the loudest voice 
cannot be heard. Here is placed the refractory crimiial, 
whose continvance is determined by his behaviour, during 
which he ts precluded from the sight of any ove, or hearing 
the sound of any thing but the keeper’s voice and the locking 
of doors. For a crimina! who refuses to labour, the solitary 
confinement is generally 48 hours, and for other offences’ a 
like propoition—it operates extremely to the prejudice of the 
coavict to undergo this punishment, as he incurs by it the low 
of the expences of his board, washing, and lodzing, which are 
stili charged to his debt, and to make ap which mast con 
sequently render bis industry and services the greater ‘éftet 
being again employed, y Ocul 
Subject 
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Subject to, the direction of a committee, are a gaoler, four 
keepers, 2 turnkey and clerk. The cooks, scullion, barber and 
other attendants are convicts, who are credited for théir ser- 
vices in, prqportion to such time and labour. ‘The conde:mned- 
routp Is a spacious apartment, abounding no less in comfort 
and convenience than any part of the prison. My conductor 
informed me that only two persons bad, at that period, been 
there uuder sentence of death, and they were condemned as 
ringleaders of an insurrection at Presburgh, bat whom, from 
the indefatigable attentions of the committee, were trans- 
forined as it were into new beings, and afier being reprieved 
from time to time, were resiored to society, and finally, not 
onty reformed, but renovated characters. The whole of the 
prison is unde: the managemeni of a committee, chosen from 
the mass of the city, one half of whom are elected every six 
months ;—the appointment rests with the mayor and two al- 
dermen of Philadelpiia; and the person chosen cannot de 
cline the office without incurring the penalty of £10. The 
board consists of twelve: seven of whom form a quornm, and 
meet once a fortnight im the inspector’s room. ‘Two of them 
go over the prison every Monday, »nd oftener if occasion ree 
quires. Their duty is not only to exam.ne the gooler and the 
other officers, but particularly the habiis and dispositions of the 
prisoners ; as also into their employwent, health, food, &e. 
and cause the clerk to make a returu on these matters, to be 
Jaid before the committee monthly. To aid the infivence of 
the committee, the ciergy of diflerent denominations fre- 
quently attend for the purpose of prayer end preaching. 

As soon as the prisoner is committed, he is provided with 
necessary clothes, which are debiied to bis account. His first 
improvement is permission to do some kind of work, for which 
his account is credited ; and it isworthy of remark, that many 
have appropriated the proceeds of their labour to the support 
of their families, whilst themselves were in confivement,—and 
it is often the case, when they are leaving the prison, thi y re- 
ceive from forty to a hundred dollars, as the overplus profits of 
their labour. 

Nothing can exceed the cleanliness of the prison, the kind 
treatment of the keepers, and, in general, the respectful beha- 
viour of the prisoners 

Neither the governchent of the United States, nor the public 
are put to the expeace of a shilling towards the payment of 
the gaoler, and other oilicers, the whole being détrayed by the 
proht arising from the’ manufactures. 

_ «The Philadelphia Society for Ameliorating the Condition of 
Public Prisons, was instituted in i787. The honour of this 
wise and humane establishment is due tothe Society of Friends ; 
Caleb Lownes, a ncmber of that community, having fist pro- 
posed 
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pesed the plan, which wes then treated as chime rical, buteat 
length by the indefatigable zeal of Judge Bradford, aud others, } 
bis great undertaking was accomplished. 

To the enlighteved and benevoleut mind, the important ia 
provement which has appeared in the penal laws of tha 
country, must atiord the highest satisfaction, and excite a wish 
that its vk ssings should be extended io every country under 
heavev, 

All corporeal punishments for small offences are abolished; 
as by experience, ts is proved Luat wiicre the isc ipline of flog. 
ging, Ke. ts resorted to, no great hope is ty be expect d of a 
reformation. The number of criminals are decreasing every 
year, a re-couviction is seldom heard of, and great numbers 
who, according to the laws of other countries would be cat of 
as unworthy of existeace, are reclaimed, and become worthy 
spemovers OF sociely. 

The preamble of the act of the legislature of Pensylvania, 
declares—-“ ‘That the desiga of punishment is to prevent the 
commission of crimes, and to repair the injury that bas thereby 
been Cone to society or the individual, and that itt hath been 
found by experience that these objects are better obtained dy 
moderate aud certain pevaliies, than by severe and excessive 
pvaishments ; and that it is tbe duty of every government to 
reform rather than exterminate offenders ; that the punishment 
af death ought never to be inflicted where it is not absolutely 
necessary, therefore it is abolished, except fer murder of the 
hisi degiee.” 





Effects produced by the Passions being excited by 
Gaming. 


[From Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism.] 


Have been told, that persons have been so agitated before 

the playing of the card that was to decide their destiny, 
that large drops of sweat have fallen from their faces, though 
they were under no bodily exertions. Now what must have 
been the state of their minds when the card in question proved 
decisive of their loss? Reason must unquestionably have 
fied! and it must have been succeeded instantly either by fury 
or despair. Lt would not have been at all wonderfal, if per- 
sons in such a case were to have lost their senses; or if, una- 
ble to maintain themselves, they were immediately to have 
vented their enraged feelings either upon themselves, or upon 
vthers who were the authors or the spectators of their loss. 
History 
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History has given a melancholy picture of the consequences 
that have resulted from such an extreme excitement of the 
passions, as they have been observed among different nations 
of the world. 

The ancitnt Germans, according to Tacitus, played to such 
desperation, tht, vhen they had lost every thing else, they 
staked their personal Iyberty ; and, in the event of bad fortune, 
became the slaves of the winners, 

D'[sracli, in his Curiosities of Literature, has given us the 
following account :-—* Dice,” says he, “ and that little pug: 
naceous animal the cock, are the chief instruments employed 
by the numerous nations of the east, to agnate their minds, 
and ruin their fortunes ; to which the Chinese, who are despes 
rate gamesters, add the use of cards. When all thew property 
is played away, the Asiatic gambicr does not scruple to stake 
his wife or his child on the cast ef a dye, or on the streagth 
and courage of a martial bird. Ef still unsuccesstal, the last 
veuture is himself. 

« In the island of Ceylon, cock fighting ts carrted to a great 
height. The Sumatrans are ad jicted to the use of dice. A 
strong spirit of play characterizes a Malayan. After having 
resigned every thing to the good foriune of the winner, he is 
reduced to a horrid state of desperation. He then loosens a 
certain lock of hair, whieh indicates war and destruction to all 
he meets. He then intoxicates himself with opium, and, work- 
ing himself up toa fit of phrensy, he bites and kills every one 
who comes in his way. But as soon as ever this lock is seen 
flowing, it is lawful to fire at-the person, and to destroy him as 
soon as possible. 

“ To discharge their gambling debts, the Siamese sell their 
possessions, their families, and at length themselves. The 
Chinese play night and day, ‘till they have lost all they ave 
worth, and then they actually go and hang themselves. la he 
newly-discovered islands of the Pacific Ocean they venture 
even their hatchets, which they hold as invaluable acquisitions, 
on running matches. £ We saw a man,’ says Cook in his last 
voyage, * beating his breast, and tearing his hair, in ihe vio- 
lence of rage, for having lost three hatchets at one of these 
races, and which he had purchased with nearly halt his pro- 
perty.” 


Bat it is not necessary to go beyond our own country for a 
confirmation of these evils. Civilized as we are beyond all ihe 
people that have been mentioned, and living where the Christian 
Telivion is professed, we have the misfortune to see our own 
countrymen engaging in similar pursuits, and equally to the 
disturbance of the tranquillity of their minds, and equally te 
6 their 
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their ruin. They cannot, it is true, stake their personal liberty | 
becouse they can neither sell themselves, nor be held as slave) 
But we see them staking their comfort, and all their prospegy 
iv life. We see them driven into a moujtitude of crimes, W. 
‘see thet suffering in a variety of ways. How often has did. 
ing, with {] 1s horrible eff cts, been the legnimiite offspring 
vf gaming! How masy suicides have proceeded from t 
same source! How many persons in consequence of a violation 
of the laws, occasioned solely by gaming, have come to anig. 
nominious aud untimely end. Thus it sppears that gaming, 
wherever it has been practised to excess, whether by cards, @ 
by dice, or by other instruments, o1 whether among nations 
civilized or barbarous, or whether in ancicnt or modern timg, 
bas been accompanied with the mos: violent exciter.ent of the 
passions, so as to have driven its votaries to desperation, and to 
Sa ruined their morality and their happiness. 





LETTER FROM MOREAU TO BUOQNAPARTE. 


HE following letter was published in “ Les Nouvellesa 

la Main,” printed at Paris, March 9, 1804. It is ad 
dressed to “ Monsieur Buonaparte, the first consul, by Citizen 
Moreau, the victor of Hoheulinden, now a close prisonenit 
the Temple.” 


“ From the Dungeon in the Temple, Ventose 10th, Year ¥2%h, ” 


March 1, 1804. 


« SIR, 


“ Since your ambition requires more victims, strike, butdo 
not calumutaie those you butcher. Wade in the. blovd.of 
Innocence, but spare honour in taking away life. : 

“ It you expect from me the supplicant’s petition, read ao 
farther. In this dungeon where your tyranyy has plunged 
me, [ am more elevated than you upon your usurped throne 
So say all just mea of my contemporaries, and future ages wi 
confirm their sentence. No, Sir, on the borders of eternity | 
eall you to an account for your treason agaist wy canny 
and against myself. Do you remember our mutual agreemed 
ov the sith November, 1799? Talleyirand, Sieyes, and Le Fewve 
were present, 1 promised to die by your side in. the altemp 
of removing the directorial tyrants, You swore to,estabhals 
government, not dependicg upon the life of ene iedividual, 
bot tyrannical, but firm, stable, and liberal ; bessowing freedom 
on Frenchmen, and woythy to obtain, by gratitude fram fopeigh 
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nations, that confidence and esteem which your predecessors 
and yourself have commanded )y the dread of your bayonets. 
When I shortly afterwards went to head armies—disorgenized 
and defeated—your last words were :—I know your love of the 
country ; be victorious, and France shall force admiration, 
even from her rivals and foes, by the liberty she enjoys at 
home, and by the generosity of her external negociations?” 
How have you fulfilled these great promises? how have you 
respected tnese oaths? [v my degraded country, I see nothing 
bat cringing slaves and proud tyrants! base placemen and iu- 
famous spies. Every where in Europe, from Sicily to Moscow, 
yourself and your government are alike feared aud detested. 
Deny these facts if you can! You have long followed the 
example of Sylia the triumvir; imitate, for a month only, Sylla, 
the private citizen ; and you shall be convinced, that the com- 
pliments of selfish and enslaved princes prove no more the 
standard of merit in a governor, than the flattery of vile 
courtiers, or the praise of corrupted counsellors. 

“ But as this will probably be the last time that you will 
hear from me, consider what I now tell you not as the envious 
deelamation of an imprisoned rival general, but as the genuine 
effusion of the mind of a dying patriot, who forgives his death 
in your ingratitude. You pretend that my countrymen are 
happy, and satisfied with your government. Let it be so, 
though slaves can have no opinion, or at least dare not express 
one. But you are mortal as well as myself. If you love 
Frenchmen, let not their happiness depend upon your life. 
You have too much sense not to know that, with you the con- 
sulate for life will expire in the Buonaparte family ; and other 
pretenders of other upstart families will combat for, annihilate, 
or occupy a consular throne, of only some few years standing. 
As to your right of appointing 9 successor in your will, re- 
member that Louis XIV, the royal descendant of fifty kings, 
was, after a reign of upwards of three-score years, not five 
minutes a corpse before his will was overturned, a will approved 
by the princes of the blood, registered in his parliament, and 
applauded by all his courtiers; and that the duke of Maine 
was shut up a prisoner when he expected to rule as regent. 

“ To prevent our children and grand-children from suffering 
the wretchedness of their forefathers, by turns tormented by 
anarchy, or crashed by tyranny; and from witnessing those 
scenesof horror, terror, and scandal, we have seen; recal the 
legal heir to the throne of France, and limit severely his au- 
thority: make him a king, bui not a despot. Such was the 
plin of Pichegru, of myself, and of Georges: and with this 
plan your preservation was necessarily connected, because we 
Wanted your fortune, your talents, and your rank, as well as 
our own services, to watch the reign of a sovereign who, though 

Vol. 55. R mis- 
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, 
tmhisfortunes may bave made him pric ent, sufferitigs Libera) 
abd gratitude just, may, by relatives less patriotic than lit anise 
be tenypted.to extend his pow r. 

“ } defy your grand judge and horde of spies to prove’ any 


theng cotitrary to this assertion. My wite, nly Mother: in-hig 


add my brother know nothing of this lovul undertal king ; ind 
I should regard the day of my death with greater satislactiog - 
than those of ny triumphs, could | but hope thut it servett té 
make my country flourishing, my fellow citizens [ree and pros 
perous, and wortliy of liberty and prosperity. 


« MOREAU.” 





EARTHQUAKES AT BENCOOLEN 
Kort Marlborough, July 1th, 1813, 


N one of my latest letters | mentioned an earthquake, which 

we had experienced on the 26th ultimo. On the Sth in 
stant, at ten at night, we had another; but that ef which Lam 
about to give you an account, is a phenomenon of a very dif 
ferent kind, and not to be treated hghtly. Earthquakes, and 
those tolerably severe, are not unknown to us; but such asa 
tonished us during many hours of last night, are certainly 
alarming and very awful visitations. It had been a close, sultry 
evening. About twenty-five minutes past tea P.M, the logge 
began to shake gently, but the motion increased in force for 
wore than a minute, ending in three distinct shocks, lasting 
about twelve seconds each, with intervals of stillness, iors 
many seconds, between each shock ; the last was very severe, 
There was then a cessation for six minutes, when the earth be 
gan to shake again for filty seconds, though not so severely as 
before. At four winutes before eleven o'clock, another slight 
vibration; and, as the clock was striking slowly eleveu o'clock, 
two more. Atseven minutes past eleven, a most violent cope 
cussion and undulation commeiced on a sudden, and lastedyl 
think, fully a minute and a ball, if not two minutes. The mep- 
servants now ran up and requested us to quit the ¢ house with 
the children, which we did, but soon returned into the verati 
dah, Attwenty minutes past eleven, we bad anetber sudden 
and very alarming shock, which hurried us agein out of the 


house. Some wail shades were th own down and broken, and 
oil was spilled from nearly all of them; candlesticks touered 
on the table, books were thrown out of tlcir shelves, plasiering 
fell from the eeilings, walls, &e. La short L do solemnly assure 
you, that the motion of thesetwo shocks (especially of thatat 
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of a.ship.rolling in a sea, occasioned by a sudden squall. | 
thought it impyssible thatthe house should keep together; and 
I am sure, from the cracking of the beans and frame work 
of the.savf, that it must baye sustained injury, though not im 
mediately pesceptible. The next high wind, or heavy fall of 
rain, will paint gut the places where re pals are becoine veces- 
sary. 1 

At fye minutes before twelve, we had another momentary 
abrupt sheck, as if sume hic avy carriage had ruu against the 
house. There were three or four slight vibrations between that 
last meutioned, and another sMart shock at about twenty mi- 
nates past one o’cluck, A.M. At ien o’clock this forenoon, 
another slight shock was sensibly felt. Seen afier gun-fire t 
rose to take my usual side, and found the air pic rcingly cold, 
which continued so until the sun had gat a good way above 
the horizon. On approaching Mount Kelix House, (where ao 
end was put to poor Mr. Parr’s mortal caren) by what we eall 
the loug road, I saw that part of the gules Vays were Come 
pletely throwo out of their perpeudicular, bee cricked jn 
every part, and having lost tue large balls which ornamented 
their tops. A large portion of the front of the boase itself 
had fallea dowa, aud a parcel of bricks, here and tieee, from 
other places; the whole. building being cracked in several di- 
rections, froin top.e botioin. On returaing home, by what is 
called the short road, | found that the bund or causeway, so- 
lidly .constructed, many years ago, of fragments of coral, 
broken bricks, &c. for the purpose of coanecting one hill wiih 
another, across a ravine, (which road forms part of our daily 
afternoon diive,) was much cracked and partly sus in tie 
middie. Mount Felix is about three miles from Port Mavl- 
borough. The new government-house, (which is the former 
council house enlarged,) only inbabited since June, or July, 
1812, is cracked in several places, some w ail shades are broken, 
and plastering has failen down. All houses substantially built 
have suffered more or less; those which are only raised on 
pillars of masonry, and with walls of noggan work (Lt think it 
is called,) are best suited for countries subject @ earthquakes, 
and the generality of houses here are of this kind.  L velieve, 
it is no unusual sensation alter such occusrences,—bat £ caa, 
still scarcely persuade myself shat | do not rock abouta Jutle, 
now and then. Such earthig kes as this have been felt at 
Padang on this coast, but L cannot learn that a 'y thing equal 
to it has been experienced here before,—at least, not in the 
Memory of any person vow residing here. 

On the 12th of February, 1797, a phenomenon of this sort 
occurred at Padang, but was more serious in its effects, of 
which I have the follow me shoeitl account: The concussions 
of the earthquake continued about three hours at intervals, 
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the lives lost by the fall of buildings, the irruption and reflgg 
of the sea, and the chasms which opened in the earth, wesg| 


computed at three hundred. A snow at anchor off the: toma, 
was carried by the rising of the sea, about three miles iptand; 
the greatest part ot the private buildings were destroyed. 
Fortunately, the sea did not break in upon us here, but the 
surf ro.red furiously. On the 2ist of November, 1807, the seq) 
rose suddenly atP. dang, and continued torise and fallalarmingly, 
‘Lill nine at night of the 23d, when a violent concussion wag 
felt, afier whien the waters subsided. At haif past eight P.M, 
of the ist of December following, two more severe shocks 
were experienced, but no inundation seems then to have aken 
place. All here wili long remember the nigh of the 10th of 
July, 1813. Amongst the mountains lying benind the settle. 
ment, is a volcano, which is ulmost always seev smoking, but, 
I belive, has never been observed to emit flames. IL ain told, 
that no smoke has been seen to tssue from this volcano for 
svine time past; so that we may naturally conclude, the repe 
tition and violence of earthquakes lately, have been véeusioned 
by the closing up, temporarily, of the dacts, by which the sek 


phureous matter usually finds vent. In those districts (manna): 


an extremely violent earthquake was experienced about fony 
years ago, soon after night-tall: one whole, and very populous 
dofisoon (,ewn) was completely laid in ruins, although none 
(or only one or two) of the houses bad any masonry at ail 
about them. The houses, therefore, wight soon have been e+ 
constructed ; bat, as nearly the whole of them had lamps 
barning io them, (for the people had not retired to rest,) the 
entire heap took fire, and was reduced to ashes, with all the 
property lying beneath. This would have tormed a striking 
subject for the skilful pencil of any artist, whe could have ab 
stracted his mind frum the scene of misery thus suddenly exe 
hibited. 
G. G. 





Description of the superb Dress sent by the King of 
France to the Prince Regent, with the Order of St. 


Esprit. 


“HE mantle all round the border is embossed with gold, 
representing the emblems ot war, and the H surrounded 

by the imperial crowns It measures at the bottom of the 
mantle, [row one end to the other, thirty four feet. ‘The tippet 


Which goes under the m. nile ts of green sarsnet, the figuresoag 


it are exactly the same as on the mantle, but on a much ; smmallet 
scale, 
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soul The collar that goes over the tippet is of beautiful 
Freneh: lace, valued at 1900). The collar or necklacé is come 
gsed of diainonds, rubies, emeralds, &e and is very beauti- 
ful’ The hat is mace of black velvet, emuossed with gold 
round it; with a beautiful osuich feather at the top. Tie 
breeches are inade of white sarsuet, made in the Roman an- 
tique way, embroidered with silver, and a pair of hose of white 
siiki’ ‘Phe shoes are made of silver ditchu, with roses of white 
satin. ‘There are two swords, very beauatul, with golden hilts. 
Thereis also a dress of his attendant, which is very beautiful, 
bat not so superb as the other. 





On the great Analogy between different Objects, in the 
three Aingdoms of Nature. 


HE division of the productions of nature into three 

kingdoms, has not arisen so much from any reality, as 
from our ignoiance of them ; and the necessity of facilitating 
a knowledge ef them has contributed to such a division. The 
analogy between the animal and vegetable kingdoms was soon 
discovered, owing to their org nization: but the mineral king- 
dao was thought to possess no such analogy. And yet ac- 
cotding to its necessities may it not be organized as well as the 
others? Certain mosses are scarcely to be distinguished frou 
stones, Many kiuds of worms are so incorporated with stony 
particles that they appear to grow together. 

Withregard to hardness the mineral kingdom seems to claim 
precedence; but the teeth of certain animals, and some fruits 
and plants partake nearly of the same nature. Many are used 
instead of iron; the tail of the ray fish serves iusiead of a 
saw, and thecutile fish is used in cleaning of meals. [he in- 
habitants of Chili employ the thorns of the ceratonia instead 
of nails, and their lithiwood is rendered as hard as steel by 
immersion in water. The seed of the librus precatorius is not 
_7 similar in colour to coral, but is alwost as hard as stone; 
and the negroes wear it as a necklace. Seme wouds sink in 
Water, and the irou-wood so calicd will turn the cdge of an 
axe. On the contrary some stones are so soft that they may 
be cut with a knife, as the pot-stone, &c. Mounrain-cork 
swinson water, and is often wrought easier than the cork- 
tree, 

The animal kingdom does not alone supply us with hides 
and leather, for among plants we mect with what may bo em- 
ployed in the same way 3 the leaves of the wusa paracdisiaca 
are very ike puretiment, anc are used fer parasols, COM Tags, 
&e. Tie leaves of the corypua umbracuilileia are as wugn as 
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a hide, and are manufactured into sails and cables. -'Dhy 
caoutchouc, when bardened in the sun, becomes a kigd of 
leather impervious to water; aud in its fluid state is Cast in 
cups, botiles, aad other utensils. 

She: p have always been highly estee ‘med for their wogh 
The wool of the Peruvian chinchilla is as fine as spider's web 
aad that of the vicogna is much prized. ‘The Araucanigg 
camel, and the Peravian pacos furnish wool for the fines 
stufis; and the byssus of the pinva is mauutactared soe, 
quisitely in. Ltaly, that a pair of stockings cost between tye 
aud three guineas. The different species of Colton are well 
known, and we wish thatthe Swedish erioph polyst. and vagiq, 
were also in use. Amianthus, also, approaches to the n.irore 
of wood and flax, and by carding is easily made into elo) 
and paper. Mr. Schaeffe ra Swede, bas made lace of it, wi 
three copies of Broeckman’s Treatise on Asbestos have been 
pruted ou paper made from it. Might not also the fibres of 


the foutinalis antipyretica be tried for the same purposet” 


Booms aod rushes afford considerable quautilies of flax, wel 
calculated tor making paper. 


The animal kingdom certainly supplies great quantitiesd 


oil, tallow, butter, &c. but the ‘vegetable is not Jess abundant, 
particularly when the gums are included; and the miner 
kingdom bears an atlinky with both. ‘Phe capsules ofthe 
croton sebileram contain a substance similar to tallow; 
well as many species of the oleum nucisise, ibuiyrum cacag, 
Ke. The Japonese prepare a tallow for burning trom theber 
rics of the rhus vernix, laurus comphora and glauca, &e. War 
too inay be considered as a vegetable tallow, which is fur 
nished in great abundence by the Geometia caterpillar, 
Green wax has long been prepared in North America from 
the berries of the myrica cerifera, 

Butter in South America is prepared from the cacos hater 
cea. ‘The dates of the Phoenix palm give oil.as well as butier. 
The cogul of Chili, bears pods which contaia a well. flavortd 
mariow ; and we may add, the vegetable warrow of the lawns 
persea, 

The mineral kingdom may boast also of its mountain bat- 
ter: to which we may add petrole um, tar, naptha, and uinerl 
tallow, which is said to occur ia lar: ge quantities in Nea Hal- 
jand: ‘thees assimilate very muc h with the fats of the other 
kingdoms. Coal may be ranked with the vegeiable guins, ad 
amber forms an intermediate species. 

Oil and salt are most essential articles. The latter is found 
in vast profusion, and it would be almost impossible to en 
merate the diflereut salts which art might extract from the 
vegetable kingdom. The alcyonium gelatinosum, when died, 
produces salt to the amouat of an eighth of its weight, atl 
migut 
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might be collected in abundance ou the shores of the At- 
lanties | The leaves of the Brasilian lerciba are filled with sale 
of thewhitest colour, A species of the ocymum in St. Jago 
isfound to be Covered in the morning with small hard crystals 
of salty which is used by the natives tor culinary purposes if 
abrauch of the rag buceras be broken off, or a hole bored 
jh it, water iirpreanated with saltpetre flows from the trec. 
And according to Rauwolf, the Tarks and Persians make 
iieir gunpowder of saltpetre procured from a species of 
willaw growing on the banks of the Euphrates. 

‘The three kingdoms furnish, likewise, a aseful kind of soap, 
Among earths we muy select fuller’s e: amy and the soap-rock 
from Coruwall. The leaves of the carlea papaia are use i by 
the negroes in the West Ladies instea d of soap; and from 
thence we have those curious berries called soap-berrics. ‘The 
bark of the quillai, when meneiued in water, produces an 
exeellent soap which is much ased in Pera. La Spain the 
vets of the gypsophila struthinm are employed in washing. 
And the animal kingdom supplies us with the yolks of eggs. 

Colours are prodatved in abundance, as well from plants as 
from witerals ; and cochinea! is in general estimation, White 
lead, and two kinds of ochre, almost equal to einnabar, have 
been found in Chili and in the island of Fernandez. ‘The 
seed of the mirabilis jalappa produces a white substa:ce. The 
flesh of animals, which eat of the Gardenia genipa, becomes 
cval black... The spittle of those persons who prepare the in- 
digo becomes blue; and the Cactus opuntia tivges urine as 
red.as blood. Our dyeing plant woad is well known. 

The mineral kingdom excites our admiration by its brilliant 
productions of gold and silver, but the other two kingdoms 
equally claim our attention. ‘The Canis aureus, the Dureas, 
the silver fox, the Coluber Ahzetulla, gold and silver tishes, the 
Aphrodita aculeata, and many others, exhibit the finest hue 3. 
What can be more splendid than the diamond beetle, or the 
American butterflies? and to enumerate the beauties of the 
vegetable kinudoin would be endless. 

If, in selecting these few treasures froa nature's inexhaus- 
tible source, IL have in the least contributed to the pleasure of 
the reader; if | have caused one e ye to be raised up in silent 
adoration to the all'wise, beneficent, and bountiful God of 
Nature, my joy will be full. 

ADOLP hie MODE ER. 


Picture of Pavis just after the Pe ace. 
sy toe Rev. I. C. Eustace. 
Bees poverty, there was also a great apnearance of 


depopulation. ‘The signs of this depopulation are the 
6 ruinous 
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ruinous stete of many, or rather mest, of the towns. (Ty of 
bustle and activity of life seems conhued to the marketplag, guy 
and its immediate vicinity ; 4he wore remote streets, and the | 
skirts of the towns, are scarcely, and at best very thinly, ign me 
habited. Most of the large houses seem abandones, andiny to 
state of dilapidation ; while the convents, the colleges, apg 
other pious estublishments Ufitenanted and in ruin, seem as if 
abandoned to the shades of their former possessors, and left tg 
reproach the present, and to menace the future generation, 
The chateaus may have in many places shared the fate of they q 
contemporary abbies ; and like them, have been destroyed, oe = & 
left to moulder in gradual decay. The villages, formerly em ne 
livened by the presence of their lords, whether laymeno, 
monks, and enriched by their expenditure, now pine in wam | oF 
and silence ; the cottages are ill repaired ; the employment of: 
the peasants is irregular, and consequently their maintenance © 
is precarious, The conscription came to fill up the measure di 
of their sufferings, and to cowplete the depopulation of the) E 
country ; and when you are informed, that in the spaceof? N 
two years, one million five hundred thousand men were levied” fi 
in France, or sent from her frontiers, you will not be surprised 5 
at her present depopulation. in 
You will naturally ask, how the country can be so well cuk 
tivated, if the population be so much diminished? The ques | g 
tion is natural, but not difficult to answer. The farmersae 
sure you, that the operations of agriculture are carried on by h 
old men, women, and children ; and few, indeed, of avy other 
description, are to be seen, either in the fields, on the roads, or 
in public places. These exertions, premature in boys, and) t 
misplaced in women, must not only check the growth of the } % 
rising geveration, but eventually degrade the sex, whose vie | * 
tues are principally domestics, and whose charms shed theit ] 
c 


Fs 


we tats 


best influence around the fire-side, and give to home all itsae 
tractions. Add to this evil, another of equal magnitude ; em 
ployment of children ia their infancy, by calling them a way 
from home, withdraws them from the control, and depsives A 
them of the instructions and the example of their mothers, 
instructions and example of all others the most imporiant, be 
cause to them the infant owes the first ideas of decency, he 
first emotions of piety, the sen uwents and the manners thet 
raise the citizen above the savage, the Christian above the 
barbarian, ‘To deprive children, therefore, of this early wis 
tion, and to let them loose unrestrained in the fields, ist# 
abanc ion them to the innate corruption of their own hearts, 
and to fit them before-hand for guilt and profligaoy. Accords 5 
ingly, vice and ferocity are imprinted oo the countenances 
many of the rising generation, and have effaced those features 
© of 
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of joy and good tumour, and that merry grimace, which was 
gupposed to characterize even the infants of ancient France. 
» ou are now probably prepared to hear without astonish- 
ment, that there are supposed to be at present twelve women 
to one effective man. 


hin 





ON THE USE OF COALS. 


O great was their use in London, in 1306, that parliament 

complained to the king of their infecting the air with 
noxious vapours 5 in covsequence of which two proclamstions 
were issued, prohibiting their farther use, and contaluing strict 
orders to inflict fines upon delinquents, and to destroy all far- 
naces and kilas in which they were used But necessity and 
experience soon triumphed over ignorance and prejudice. A 
debt of 10s. was incurred for this article at the co:onation of 
Edward the Third Mention occurs of a vessel trading to 
Newcastle, fiom France, with corn, in 1325, and returning 
freighted with coals. 

That the coal used in 1512 was of an inferior kind, may be 
inferred from the Northumberland Household Book, which 
asserts that “ coyles will not byrne withowte wodd.” ‘ Their 
greatest trade, suys Harrison, in his descriprion of England, 
beginneth now to growe from the forge to the kitchen and 
hall, as may appeare alreadie in most cities and townes that 
lye about the coast, where they have little other fewell, excepte 
it be tarffe or hussocke. IL marvell nota little that there is no 
trade of these into Sussex and Southamptonshire, for want 
whereof the smiths doo work their iron with charcoale.” And 
Stowe observes, “ within thirty yeares last, the nice dames of 
London would not come into any house or roome where sea- 
coales were burned ; nor willingly eat of the meat that was 
either sod or roasted with sea-coal fire.” 

In 1582, Queen Elizabeth obtained a ninety-nine years lease 
of the manors and royalties of Gateshead and Wickham, at 
the yearly rent of ninety pounds. This was called the grand’ 
lease, and caused an immediate advance in coals. The queen, 
however, soon after transferred it to the earl of Leicester, 
who afierwards assigned it to his secretary, Thomas Sutton, the 
feander of the Charter House. Sutton again, in coosiver ion 
of 12,000). transferred it to Sir William thiddeli, and others, 
for the use of the mayor and burgesses of Newcasile. 

This lease was much complained of on the score of mono- 
poly, By the records of Whitby Abbey, it appears that coals 
brought trom Newcastle and Sunderland, sold at W hithy, in 
1896, at 3s. 4d: a chaldron. In tie tine of Henry the Elguth, 
the'Trinity.House, in Newcastle, paid 1s. a chaldron fur coals ; 
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in London, they cost about 4s. and, “in France, they wer 


sold tor thirteen nobles per chaldron. The grand lease py 
the trade into a fever. While Sutton held it, the price in Lon. 
don was fis a chaldron, but, on its assignment to the corpora 
tion of Newcastle, they rose to 7s. aad soun after to 8s, | 


1590, the current price in London was advanced to Qs. Upon 


which, the lord mayor complained to the lord treasurer Bur. 
Jeigh, against the town of Newcastle ; setting forth that the 
society of Free Hosts consisted of about sixty persons, who 
had consigned their right of the grand lease to about erghteey 
or twenty, who engrossed the collieries at Stella, Ravensworth, 
Newburn, &c. and, therefore, requested that the whole of them 
might be opened, and the price fixed, at a maximum of 7s 
chaldron. 





AN ANECDOTE. 
ICH EGRU’S popularity, and the fear that he might pro. 


duce some daring truths, made it dangerous to bring hin 
to a public trial. A conneil was held, and poison and the poig- 
nid wee successively proposed. Buonaparte sugested 
strangling, and (ook upon himself the arrangements. At one 
o'clock on the suine. izht, four strong Mamelukes, ied by four 
of the police, were secretly placed in the avenues of the vie 
tiin’s chamber. ‘The door was opened, and at the instant the 
Mamelukes, half crunk, threw themselves upon him — He had 
risen wt the sound of the belts. He slept in drawers: round 
his lefi thigh was a cravat with papers. Thoogh surprised by 
the assassins, he strnggled bard, and they had great difficulty 
in fastening the faial knot. He uttered but one or two cries 
before he was strangled The superior murderers coming 10, 
and ascertaining bis death, the body was thrown on the bed 
and stripped. They then made a kiad of cord of the cravat, 
pessed it round the neck of the dead, and twisted it witha 
stick to give the idea that he had committed suicide. In the 
morning the turnkey, who was not in the secret, was astonished 
by the sight of the general lying lifeless. He ran to acquaint 
the vaoler: the latter , retended equal surprise, and made his 
report to those who wore as well informed on the subject 
himself. A proces ve ibal was draws up, and all Paris rung 
instantly wih the suicide of Pichegru. Thus finished the 
conqueror of Holland, LT shall not take it upon me to asset, 
whatone of my tricu’s has sworn to me, that the same four 
Mamelukes were shot next nivit in the plain of Grenelle. [ 
only heard from a lieutenant of the troop, that for eight days 
back they had missed seven incu; but he knew nothing more, 
and I did not choose to urge the enquiry. 
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Extracts from “ The Lord of the Isles,” a new Poem, by Walter Scott, 
Esq. 


HIS poem is written in the author’s accustomed measure, each canto 
3 | being preluded by a few Spenserian stanzas, the solemn march of which 
serves to give a lively effect to the more rapidly flowing numbers in which 
the story is told. The 4th canto opens thus: 


STRANGER if e’erthy ardent step hath trac’d 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath plac’d, 
By lake and cataract, her lonely throne ; 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath Known, 
Gazing vn pathiess glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagles cry, _ 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 


Yes! *twas sublime, but sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desart tir’d thine eye ; 
And strange and awtul fears began to press 
Thy bosom with astern solemnity. 
Then hasi theu wish’d some wovdiman’s cottage nigh, 
Something that shew’d of life, tho’ low and mean ; 
Glad sight, its curling wreath of smeke to spy; 
Glad sound, its cock’s blithe carol would have been; 
Or children weeping wild beneath the willows green. 


Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs, 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannuch’s lakes, 
In dark Glencvue such gloomy raptures rise: 

Or further, where, beneath the northern skies, 
Chides wild Loch-Eribol his caverns hvar. 


The last canto commences with the following stanzas: 


Oh! who, that shar’d them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathI: ss in the mart the courtiers met, 
Early and late, at evening and at prime; 

When tie loud cannon, and the merry chime, 
Hail’d news on news, as ficid on field was won, 

When hope, lung doubtful, soar’d at length sublime, 
And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watch’d joy’s broad banner rise, to meet the rising sun! 


Oh! these were hours when thrilling joys repaid 
A long, long course of da:kuess, doubts, and fears! 
The heart. sick faintness of the hcpe delay’d, 
The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, and the tears, 
That track'd with terror twenty rolling years, 
Ali was torgot in that buthe jubilee! 
Her down-cast eye even paic afiliction rears, 
To sigh a thankful prayer, aud tne glee, 
That hail’d she desput’s fall, and peace and liberty 1 
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Representation of the Voyage of Lord Ronald to his Castle of Artornish, 
Fill the bright goblet! spread the festive board! 
Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair! 
Thro’ the loud hall in joyous concert pour’d, 
Let mirth and music sound the dirge of care! 
But ask thou not if happiness be there, 
If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 
Or if the brow the heart’s true livery wear; 
Lift not the festal mask! enough to know, 
No scene of mortal iife but teems with woe. 


With beaker’s clang, with harper’ s lay 
With all that older time deem’d gay, 
The island chieftain feasted high ; 

But there was in bis troubied eye 

A gloomy fire, and on his brow 

Now sudden flush’d, and faded now, 
Emotions such as draw their birth 

From deeper source than social mirth. 

By his he paus *d, and harper’ $ strain, 

And jester "stale, went round in vain, 

Or fell but on his idle ear, 

Like distant sounds which dreamers hear; 
Then would be rouse him, and employ j 
Each art to aid the clamoruus joy. 

And cali tor pledye and Jay. 

And, tor brict space, of ail the crowd, 
As he was loudest of the loud, 

Seem’d gayest of the gay. 


BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 


That yellow Justre glimmer’d pale, 

On brokea plate and bloodier mail, 

Rent crest and shatter’d coronet, 

Of baron, earl, and banneret; 

And the best naines chat England knew 

Claim’d in the death-prayer dismal due. 
Ye mourn not land of fame! 

Tho’ ne’er the icopards on thy shield 

Retreated trom ww sad a field 
Since Norma. William came; 

Oft may thine annats justly buast 

Ot battles stern, by Scotland lost ; 
Grud ee not her victory, 

Wh or her tree-born rights she strove, 

Rights dear to ail who freedum love, 
‘Lo none so dear as thee. 
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ON THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION, 


5 Vie Ts 'y To m to Will the Wi hig, 
WJ Were Put aive, he'd wow louk big, 
To sec es Bourbon line restor’d, 
Britaia be prats’d, aad God adur'd: 


Replie a win Whig,’ tis very true, 
Aw i had Fox liv’d, he'd ; glory tU0, 
‘To see the peuple frame the laws 


While kings stand by to yive applause. 


Thus Whig and Tory both agree, 
dat Ktnps shall reign, and man be free. 


